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NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS. 


Ip that part of the. Alps, amidst the high moun- 
tains of Savoy, very near the road that leads from 
Brianson to Modena, is a lonely valley. whose soli- 
tary aspect instils into the minds of all those that 
pass through it, a sort of pleasing melancholy. 
Three hills, in form of an amphitheatre, oa which 
some shepherds huts are scattered at several dis- 
tances, interspersed with clumps of lofty trees, 
streams tum!ling down the meuntains in cascades, 
and pastures ever green, compose the beautifui 
landscape of this natural scene. 

Count Fonrose and his lady were returning from 
France to Italy, when their coach broke down as 
they were passing through this vailey ; and as the 
day was on the ceciine, they were obliged to seek 
for some place of cover, where to pa-- the ovgnt. 
Whilst they advanced towards one of the lute, teey 
perceived a flock of sheep, drove by a shepherdess, 
whose walk and air filled them with asion'):ment. 
As they drew near, their ears were en'c:teined 
with the sweet accents of her melodions voice, 
which the echoes repeated in plaintive sounds :— 


How beautiful’s the setting sun! 

Its daily course now almost run, 
We can behold ws charms ; 

More pleasing are it# fainter rays, 

Than when in full meridian blaze, 
It dazzles while it warms. 


Thus will it prove, said she, when after a pain- 
ful race, the wearied soul arrives at the wished-for 
goal, and calmly drops into eternity, to renew its 
vigour in the pure source of immortality. But, 
alas! how distant is the prospect, how slowly life 
yasses away! On saying these words, the shep- 

erdess moved on, her head reclined, with a supine- 
ness in her attitude, which gave ease and dignity 
to her gait and mien. Struck with amazement at 
what they saw, and more at what they had heard, 
the Count and Countess redoubled their steps to 
overtake her. But what was their surprize, when 
under a coarse straw hat and mean apparel, they 
met with every beauty, every grace. 

Pray, child, says the Countess, finding she en- 
deayoured to shun them, be not alarmed; we are 
travellers, that an accident has obliged us to ask 
for shelter till morning, in one of yonder cabins ; 
be so kind as to be our guide. I am very sorry, 
Madam, answered the shepherdess, blushing, and 
casting down her eyes, that you will be but ill ac- 
commodated ; these huts are the habitations of very 
poor people. You live there, I suppose, replied 
the Countess, and surely | may put up with the in- 
conveniencies of one night, when you enjoy them 
constantly. ‘There is a wide difference, said the 





modest shepherdess, | am brought upto it. J can- 
not believe that, interrupted Count Fonrose,. not 
able any longer to hide his emotion; no, you was 
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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF SO SECT ARE We.”’ 


not formed for such hardships. Fortunegi#bojusl, 
or how is it possible that so lovely a person should 
be reduced to live obscurely tn so lowjand ordinary 
a dres¢? Fortune, replied Adelaide (s0 Wes the 
shepherdess named) is not to be blamed, but when 
she deprives us of what she has given before ; my 
condition has its sweets for one that knows no other 
state in life. Custom and example create wants for 
the wealthy, which the poor are iguorant of. It 
may be so with those that are born in this solitude, 
said the Count ; but for you, charming unknown, 
you are not what you would seem to be; your air, 
your voice, your language, all betray your dis- 
guise ; these few words you have «aid, discover a 
noble soul, and a cultivated education. O tell us, 
lovely creature, what cruel tugn of fate has lower- 
ed you to this condition! A man under misfortunes, 
replied Adelaide, has a thoneatid means to extri- 
cate himself! but a woman, in such a case, has no 


; resource bat an honest seryitatle » and in the choice 


of one's masters, methinks it best to prefer the 
good and virtuous. Yon are going te see mine, 


and you will be delighted with the goodness of 


their lives, and the candour and simplicity of their 
manners. 

As she was still speaking, they arrived at the 
hut. It was divided off by a partition from the 
sheepfold, into which the shepherdess tarned her 
flock, counting them over with the most serious at- 
tenuon, heedless of the strangers that beheld her 
with admiration. The old folks, such as represent- 
ed Baucis and Phil n, received the guests with 
that honest simples which recalled the 
golden age. We haWnothing to offer you, said 
the good woman, but clean straw for vour bed, and a 
hearty welcome tosuch provision as heaven affords 
us; milk, fruit, and oaten bread. Their table was wal- 
not plank finelypolished byfrequent rubbing. Their 
earthen dishes and dairy pans shone with the pi- 
cest cleanliness ; every thing presented the image 
of contented poverty. It is our dear daughter, said 
the old woman, that manages all our little affairs: 
at break of day, before she leads her flocks to the 
hills, whilst they are nipping about our hut the 
sweet grass still surcharged with the morning dew, 
she employs her time in putting every thing in 
that neat order and manner in wich you see them 
placed. What, said the Countess, interrupting 
her, is this shepherdess indeed your daughter ? 
Would to heaven she was, replied the good crea- 
ture, she is the daughter of my heart, and | have a 
mother’s fondness for her ; but | am not so happy 
as to have brought such perfections into the world, 
nor are we worthy of such an honour, What is 
she then? replied the countess. Whence came 
she ? What misfortune has reduced her to so low 
a station ? All that is a secret to us. Three years 
ago she came here in the habit of a villager, and 
offered herself to tend our flock. She would have 
been welcome to share our little, without taking 
upon her that painful task, so much the sweetness 
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of her person and behiviour engaged our hearts. 
We conldmot believe she was bred in a cottage. 
Our questions made her uneasy ; we desisted from 
further enquiry, a3 they seemed to disturb her. 
As our knowledge of her good qualities increased, 
so did our respect, but the more we strove to show 
her that respect, the more she humbled herse}lt 
before us. No, never had any child jor its own 
parents a more tender regard, a more constan! 
care; she cannot obey, because it is impossible 
for us to command ; but she dives into our hearts. 
and perceives our wishes when they are scarcely 
formed. She is an angel descended from heaven 
to he the comfort of our age. What is she domg 
now in the sheepfold ? asked the Countess. She 
milks ewes and she-goats, fosters the young kids 
and lambs, and gives them fresh litter. The 
cheese she makes is thought delicious ; no doubt, 
for having been pressed by herneat hands: | car- 
ry it to market, and have not near enough to sup- 
ply all those fiat would be my castomers. When 
the dear child is tending the sheep in the pastures, 
she employs herself in making works of plaited 
straw, which are admired by every body. 1! wish 
you were to see with what dexterity she inter- 
weaves the osier’s pliant twigs, and mats the ten- 
der flexible rushes. There is nothing, let it ap- 
pear ever so perfect, but what she can improve 
upoo. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


—_-o-— 


LADY MACLEAN, 


Some time since, a very interesting and popula: 
little piece was brought on the London stage, en- 
titled The Lady of the Rock, which excited much 
feeling for the fate of the unhappy lady. The or- 
igin of this tale is literally taken from the History 
of the Highlands of Scotland ; and the facts from 
which the dramatist borrowed his story are ag fol- 
low :— 

In former times one of the Macleans, of Duart, 
married a sister of Argyle.—This lady was amiable 
and beautiful, but unfortunately she had been mar- 
ried some years without producing any heir to the 
house of Duart, with whom her 
crime ; her husband hated her on this account. 
and resolved on herdestruction. In order to screen 
himself from detection, he hired ruffians to con- 
vey her secretly to a bare rock near Lismore and 


there she was left to perish at the coming up of 


the tide. Here the hapless lady sat watching the 
rolling tide which she expected every moment to 
overwhelm her ; when fortunately she. perceived 
a vessel sailing down the Sound of Muil, in the very 
direction of the rock on which she was sitting 
She displayed every signal she could think of to 
attract the notice of the crew ; and, at length they 
perceived her, and drew near the rock. She soon 
made herself known, and informed them that it was 
by order of her barbarous husband she was left on 
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the rock. The sailors, with that usual generosity 
belonging to mariners, took pity on her, received 
her on board, and conveyed her safely to her broth- 
er at Inverary. 

Maclean of Duart made a grand mock funeral, 
and pretended deeply to lament his departed lady, 
whom he announced to have died suddenly. He 
wrote some very disconsolate letters to his rela- 
tions, and particularly to Argyle, on whom he wait- 
ed after a decent time given to seclusion, clad in 
deep mourning } where, with the greatest shew of 
grief, he lamented to his brother-in-law the irre- 
parable loss he had sustained. Argyle said noth- 
ing, but sent for his sister ; whose appearance 
blooming with health, acted as an electrical shock 
on the perfidious husband. Argyle was of a mild 
and peaceable disposition, and took no other re- 
venge on Maclean than by commanding him instant- 
ly to quit his presence! at the same time advising 
him to keep out of the way of bis brother Donald, 
who would, if he met him, certainly take his life 
for having attempted to destroy that of his sister. 
Sir Donald Campbell met him afterwards in the 
streets of Edinburgh and stabbed him for the intend- 
ed murder of his sister, when Maclean was eighty 
years of age. 

The castle of Duart is now a heap of ruins ona 
promontory in Mull, and stands nearly opposite to 
the Lady’s Rock in the Island of Lismore. 





MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE THINKER.....Wo. XX. 


Souls were not born to be confin'd, 
And led like Sampson blind and bound. 
Warts. 

Jen Posrtive, as a free moral agent, feels the prerog- 
ative of acting and judging from the impulse of his own 
mind ; of pronouncing sentence upon every scene around 
him. But, actuated by self-love, he is unwiliing to ap- 
probate any one whose sentiments, thought and moral 
conduct are not moulded by the stamp of his opinion. 
He looks for this coincidence in circumstances which af.- 
fect, in no degree, any being but the actor himself. Not 
because he will suffer by a non compliance, but because 
he is not made the stardard of the conduct of others.— 
He would have the young follow his prescriptions, be- 
cause he is experienced, and can point out the only sure 
way to happiness and truth. The more advanced in life, 
he wishes to lead, because no other system but his can 
be correct ; this is the way every one must travel who 
wishes to find rest, and obtain the objects of his pursuit. 
And should you submit to be the shadow of his mind, to 
speak as he speaks, to applaud what he applauds, and con- 
demn what he condemns, you are a candidate for his 
warmest esteem; you occupy the first rank, and no oc- 
casion will he omit to serve you. You are his factotum ? 
your talents, your mind, your discernment, are greatly 
extelled ; your opinion always is the best; your advice 
is sought on every subject. You are pointed out as a pat- 
tern for others, and are on the high road to fame. Now 
mark the contrast. 

Oppose him in his favourite opinions ; venture to ex- 
press an idea contrary to him, upon religion, politics, 
natural economy, &¢. you rouse atiger. He would put 
you down by frowns, by contemptuous looks ; and these 
failing, torrents of impassioned expressions, of oaths and 
sneers succeed. You then are weak, ignorant, foolish ; 
and, boy as you are, how can you dare to offer your sen- 
timents, and contradict the fixed the incontrovertible 
maxims of age and wisdom ? 

Should you attempt toargue, to offer in the coolest 
manner your reasons for what you advance, invective and 
abuse will drown your voice, and bid you seck safety in 
silence. Noris it towards indifferent acquaintances only, 
that this spirit is exercised, Those united to him by the 
ties of consanguinity, are equally obnoxious to his dis- 
plexsure. Thus it appears that nothing but similarity in 
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word and thought can ix ais friendship. © sture vers 
must succumb to this unreasonable humour ; s her Sedting: 
must be superceded by. this intemperate habit of the 
mind. 

How absurd is this disposition! To wish to circum- 
scribe the limits of our thoughts, and confine our ideas 
within the narrow sphere of another’s imaginations.— 
Were such a one as perfect as the present state of exis- 
tence can afford, it would be wrong to follow him im- 
plicitly, and leave the mind no space to range in; no im- 
proverzents to aspire to, no discoveries to gain. In 
fact the spirit of the divinity within ue is such an active 
principle, it cannot remain inert ; it demands a stretch 
beyond the confines of a dictator’s will, and finds no bar- 
rier in the restricting wish of others. As far, however, 
as good example prevails, it is well for the world. We 
are imitative beings, and naturally copy those around us ; 
their manners, actions and habits of thinking. However 
elevated and ennobling, or trifling or insignificant, we in- 
sensibly acquire a resemblance to them. But this does 
no violéfiggsto the mind ; it grows by such imperceptible 
gradations, as to seem a part of our constitution, and we 
can scarcely determine whether we originated these hab- 
its, or géitieredthem from our associates. It isa kind of 
interchange of sentiment which blends us with each other, 
and-forms the best cement for concord, ths truest pledge 
of friendly intercourse. But to endeavour to suppress the 
spirit of inquiry, to make of our friend but a piece of me- 
chanism, to move as our will may prompt, is sofar bencath 
the dignity of an immortal mind, as tobe discarded with 
disgust. 

To what but a godlike boldness of thought, a soaring 
independence of soul, are we indebted for many of the 
most useful discoveries ? Science and the useful arts as 
well as those which delight the eye and charm the fancy, 
owe to these their birth and heir support. But why 
should I waste ink to establish a self-evident proposition, 
or to elucidate what is already as clear as a sun-beam.— 
Man wills to be free, and gold ordains it. His mental as 
his corporeal part, will always claim it ; and such as 
would presume to enslave it should be ranked among 
those who exist the disgrace of a free people. 


— eo 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. Errors, 

‘ Lx olden times, when feudal’grandeur retired within 
the * ponderous grate and massy bar,’ erecting ‘ tower and 
turret high,’ in those chivalrous days, when the spirit of 
adventure, or the courtesy of ‘ good knight and true’ ex- 
cited admiration; or became th: in means to favour 
and applause ;—then, each Oe hero invoked the 
spirit of a ‘lady fair,’ and the inspiration of her graces 
alone nerved the arm of her gallant defender. But the 
wonder working power of refinement, the plastic hand of 
fashion have trie sformed the simplicity and fidelity of 
those good old times into vapouring gasconade, and many, 
who care not arush for an individual, affect the liveliest 
sensibility for any ‘ misapplication of feeling, which in- 
volves the merits of the sex.’ 

Had the writer of those ill-natured remarks, in your last, 
on the parody recently communic.ted, who describes him- 
self by his signature as a Dutch painter would his pic- 
tures; had this self-invested censor looked beyond the 
clouds of his intellectual atmosphere, he possibly might 
have perceived other motives than those he attributes to 
‘me. The self-complacency he assumes, and the affected 
dignity with which he folds his arms, when he disclaims 
the “use of retaliatory invectives,” are certainly the most 
commendable expedients. Ah! sir knight, how happily 
you exbibit your drawing-room attitudes; and you will, 
no doubt, find’your reward in the admiration and grati- 
tude of the trembling little innocents who owe so much 
to your timely interference ! 

I confess to you, gentlemen, that the mere popularity 
of any production is not the standard by which I judge of 
its merits ; and that | do not consicer extrinsic ornaments 
even a decent substitute for truth, or that they shonld 
rescue immorality from merited exposure. “ The poptlat 
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vnc vauch admired melody,” in its general aspersion of 


| ‘he works of God, or rather in its impiety, cannot be dis. 


figured by a parody that lessens the circumference of its 
sentiment, and merely distinguishes one of the objects of 
this defamatory picture. 


**But as some hands applaud, a venal few ! 
Rather than sleep, why John applauds it too.” 


And so this gentle animadverter goes on clapping his 
hands, and echoing the common-place puerilities of the 
admirers of this melody. 

Has the God of nature been employed in the solemn 
mockery of human weakness, and crea‘ed counterfeit ap. 
pearances merely to deceive the limited apprehension of 
man? Surely, no one will avow this in plain prose. And 
does the charm of poetry beguile the sentiment of its poi- 
son ?—Whether popular follies may best be attacked by 
ridicule, or by a sober investigation of their moral ten. 
dency, is as often perhaps determined from caprice as 
from principle. The writer looks to the end, and is not 
very fastidious about means, provided he does not violate 
the justice he owes to morality, nor his respect for the 
feelings of man. Wherever demoralizing sentiments are 
found, whether spread out in folios, ur condensed into a 
* popular melody,” let them share alike our unqualified 
censure. Reproof is seldom palatable, in whatever shape 
it may be given; but it is to be hoped, that we have not 
reached that point of corruption, where we shall, with 
impunity, sacrifice an important principle in morals to 
the fascinating numbers of a,song. ZOILUS. 


—~<b 


FROM THE CATSKILL RECORDER, 


Mr. Printer, 


Tus is the age of useful inventions; the academy of 
Lagoda in Laputa, was nothing in comparison to the land 
of Uncle Sam Grammar is taught by a machine ina few 
days; writing in eighteen lessons, and a language in for- 
ty-five. And, what is worthy of especial note, every one’s 
plan or invention is the best. Now in order to prove in- 
contestibly that my discourse and inventions are the 
bestest of all, I submit a few of them to the public. I 
claim the merit of the following - 

DISCOVERIES. 

Ast. The Perpetual Motion.—Let a hole be bored through 
the certre of the earth, from the top of Catskill mountain, 
to the Antipodes, Let a 44 pound ball be dropped in; 
this ball by the time it reaches the centre, will have ac- 
quired sufficient velocity to project it exactly the perpen- 
dicular height of the mountain, above the surface of the 
earth on the other side; its force being then spent, it will 
return to the top of the mountain, and proceed on its sec- 
ond voyage, and so on ad infinitum, to the utter astonish- 
ment of the Antipodes, who will be as much puzzled with 
it, as some of the New England Philosophers were when 
the moon-stone fell among them. 

2d. That water is entirely composed of aqueous parti- 
cles, and that it is the natural element of Sharks, although 
some occasionally live very well on land. 

3d. That, contrary to the opinion of some philosophers, 
thereis actusily heat m fire. This important discovery 
I fortunately made by getting my foot severely burt a few 
days ago. 

4th. That the bat and flying squirrel are two distinct 
species of birds, and that each are essentially different 
from the owl. 

INVENTIONS. 
Ast. A‘ new improved method’ of—drowning ccls. 


2d. A steam engine, by means of which the English 
grammar may be acquired in an hour, as well as in a yea 

3d. A treble barrelled fow ling piece ; whereof one bar- 
rel will spring a partridge, the second shoot it, and the 
third pick it up aud carry it home. 

4th. A machine for puiverizing brick bats. 

5th, A concise way of ieaching writing, by means of.a 
one-horse waggon. 

6th. A rat-trap for caich'ng musguitets. 
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wh. A four-wheeled sleigh, caleulated for the West 


Indies. "war 


8th. A portable grist-millfor ascertaining the longitude. 


9th. But the ninth invention not being yet invented, I 
shall not mention it for the present. Twist. 


—_—— 
Messrs, Parnrens, 


I am very violently assaulted by three different tempta- 
tions to matrimony, and desire your advice which I am to 
choose as the least of the three evils; the case is as 
tollows :—Being lately in the country, I happened to be 
in the company of two sisters of equal fortunes, the elder 
a handsome person, and for sweetness of temper without 
equal; the younger a perfect beauty, and tout a fait 
charmante, her temper but ao so ; however, her beauty at 
first sight quite enflamed me, but her conversation some- 
thing cvoled the fire her eyes had kindled. In the mean 
time, the other’s conversasion absolutely charmed me, 
but being quasi to her sister engaged, I scarceknew how 
to tell her so. I love to look on one, I love to discourse 
with the other. In this divided love coming to town, I 
met with a third, neither fair nor good-natured, but une 
quoquette, and of a vast fortune,who bas made me already 
good advances. Now admitting all three willing to be 
Hymen’s disciples, which would you advise me to choose. 
beauty, or good-humour, or tenfold riches? A speedy 
answer to this will settle my heart, and fix on one that I 
love, which being now s equally divided on all three, 

_ gives me treble torment. 


We suppose the gentleman is but in jest, when he calls 
these three evils, at least the best is, there is no necessity 
of his cloosing either of them. . Bat if he is resolved on 
it, we shall give him our impartial advice on the matter. 
To begin with the beauty, which generally attracts soon. 
est, though it seldom holds longest; we can by no means 
vote for her, if she be without good humour, for she is 
nothing but a gilded bauble without it; beauty is a thing 
that soon dies, tern to one but a fit of sickness or a few 
children spoil it; and though it does well before mar- 
riage, there are but few, if it isin their own power, 
who admire it afterwards; besides, even a froward tem- 
per, if there is nothing else, soon decays it; for a face 
that is often used to wear voluntary wrinkles, will at 
length contract natural ones, and asour air spoils the 
finest face in the world. A man courts for a short time, 
but when he marries he is in for-his life, unless he has the 
good fortune to outwind her, (if she is a scold we mean ;) 
nor is there any remedy, besides a little cotton, for his 
own ears, or a drum for hers. Nor is the rich fool much 
more eligible. It is true, were the fortune to be gotten 
without the woeful incumbrance depending upon it, there 
might be something more to be said for it; though we 
should think it as hard fortune, were it our own case, to 
be turned out of the world because old and rich, as we 
do now, that the poor giants in romances should be all 
knocked on the head, merely because they were bigger 
and stronger than other men. No, better leave her 
and her luggage at safer distance; never be a slave only 
for the pleasure of seeing the golden fetters glitter, and 
hearing them jingle. Or suppose hér younger, yet if she 
is deformed or a fool, all the beautiful faces she has in her 
bags will not keep her own from frighting you, or she 
will soon grow nauseous and displeasing ; for a fool in 
the house is hike one on the stage, it never shews well 
twice, unless you reckon in the second good hour, which 
the unlucky Greek poet says, is to be found in a woman’s 
life. And now we have got rid of two of your tempta- 
tions, (which may perhaps be probably called so, for it is 
cither the pursuit of wealth or beauty that ruins the 
world) and it is time to eonsider your thied; her with a 
moderate face, and fortune, and very good humour ; and 
this we all hold up our hands for, if you are not already 
engaged, or can get loose from any of the other; there 
being many notable itconveniences in noosing wi-h them. 

but none at all, or least none but what are common to all 
us men of matrimony, which can be tu: eseen in venturing 
on the third, the elder of the two cumatry sisters. 
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Taken from a Grave-stone in Dorchester Burying Ground. 
Here lies our Capt. and Major of Suffolk was withal, 
A goodly Magistrate was he and Major General : 
Two troops with him here came, such worth his love did 
crave, 
Ten companies of foot also mourning march’d to his grave: 
Let all who read be sure to keep the truth as he has done, 
With Christ he lies now crowned his name. was Humphy 
Atherton, 
as 16 June 1661. 

Pessacus, chief Sachem of theNarraganset Indians, hav- 
ing failed in the payment of some Wampum te the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, Capt. Atherton was sent in 1650 
with twenty men to demand it. Pessacus put him off for 
sometime with dilatory answers, not suffering him to 
come in his presence. In the mean while his people 
gathered together, the Captain carrying his twenty sol- 
diers to the door-oft!.e wigwam, entered himself with his 
pistol in his hand, leaving his men without, and seizing 
Pessacus by the hair of his head, drew him from the midst 
ofa great number of his attendants, threatening that if one 
of them offered to stir, he would dispatch him. Pessacus 
presently paid down what was demanded, and the Eng- 
lish returned in safety. 

The Indians soon began to stir up new troubles, but 
upon sending a troop of horse, they submitted. 

Records of United States. 


—— 
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It will be perceived by our readers that the 
present number commences the Second Volume of 
the Magazine ; and we take this occasion to tender 
our sincere expressions of gratitude to our patrons 
for their generous support the past year, and to 
acknowledge the great obligations we are under 
to those who have favoured us with many valuable 
communications. 

We shall endeavour by renewed exertions to 
merit a continuance of favours, by presenting such 
a variety of entertaining and instructive matter as 
we think will suit the diversified taste to which a 
publication like ours must necessarily be adapted ; 
and we are confident our patrons will always be 
sufficiently liberal in pronouncing judgment, to bear 
in mind, that what may he objectionable to some, 
may be pleasing to others ; and we flatter ourselves 
that while we shall alwayg exclude immorality, 
indecencies and profanity, our columns will be 
considered worthy of approbation and Support. 


The Theatre in this fOWA was opened on Monday Even- 
ing last, under the joint management of Messrs. PoweLt 


& Durr, with prospects more flattering to the interests of 


those concerned, and more congenial to the taste and 
feclings of the public, than we recollect to have witnessed 
Though we are not prepared to cive 
our assent to the unqualified praises which our brother 
editors have so indiscriminately and copiously dealt out 
in their pages of this week, yet we are happy to say,—and 
it gives us much real satisfaction to bestow our commen- 
dations where we think them deserved,—that with the 
inimitable comic powers of Mr, Berxanp, with the chaste 
and correct délineations of Mr. Durr, and with the fasci- 
nating versatility of Mrs. Waratcer, our dramatic corps 
has received an acquisition, which gives it a powerful 
claim to public patronage. 

We feel no small degree of pride in having been in- 
strumental, in a degree, in effecting a reformation, which 
it must be allowed by all, has taken place on the Boston 
stage, by devoting so large a portion of our paper hereto- 
fore to those of our correspondents who saw the evil that 
kept the most judicious part of the community from the 
theatre, and were resolved to remove it. The course they 
adopted has been pursued with « firm and unalterable re 
solution, and the difficulties which at first appeared insur- 
mountable to less intrepid minds, are at length effectually 
ove The Boston Theatre is once more pl ced up- 
oa a feoting,—and our correspondents hav. 


for many years past. 


3 


the thanks of the public. From the known liberality of 
Mr. Durr we have every thing to hope, and if the present 
company is not equal in talent to any other.on the conti- 
nent, the public may be assured, that it is net for want 
of zeal or energy on his part, to make it so. 

A theatre, when conducted by able and -judicious 
minds may be made the great school of morality ; but it 
shouid be fostered with the most delicate and watchful 
care. It is an humiliating truth, that the same fascina- 
tion which charms us into virtue, can with less labour, 
seduce into vice. The public guardianship of the stage, 
should be therefore coeval with its support. If a wanton 
assume the habit of the muses, it becomes the duty of ev- 
ery good man to lash her naked through the world. The 
base passions are of a nature so inflammable, that the 
least spark will kindle them: and awful and desolating is 
their explosion. 


The Grand Panorama of the Sea Serpent and Glotices 
ter Harbor, will be removed to Brighton on Monday next, 
and continue there until ‘Thursday Evening, wben it will 
be exhibited at Merchants’ Hall, No. 3, from 8 o’clock 
A. M. until 10 P. M. brilliantly illuminated. 


OF 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Mr. Kean, the celebrated English Tragedian, and Mr, 
Phillips, a popular Singer and Actor, are preparing to 
make a visit to this country. Of the latter gentleman, 
the New-York Exile makes the following observatiors :— 
The public will shortly be gratified by the excellent tal- 
ents of the celebrated Phillips, the actor, who is expected 
by the next arrivals from Lreland. Mr. Phillips, besides 
possessing considerable talents as an actor, is said to be 
the first singer, after Braham, on the English stage. His 
performances while in Dublin, attracted all the taste for 
singing and musical entertainments in that capital—a 
city long known for the liberal attention it uniformly has 
paid to the improvement and encouragement of theatrical 
genius. 


The Edinburgh Reviewers think, that by cutting a 
Canal ot only nine leagues in length across the isthmus 
of Panama, through a country mostly flats, theNorth and 
South Seas could be united, and the route to India and Chir 
na shortened more than ten thousand miles. 


Wholesome act of justice. —A hackney coachman in Lon- 
don has been sentenced to one month’s close confinement 
inthe House of Correction, upon bread and water for 
cruel treatment to his horses. 


An explosion of the Powder Mills, in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, took place on Saturday last. One of the la- 
bourers says, the mill took fire by the friction of the gud- 
geon of the wheel spindles. Five men were killed by 
the explosion, and three wounded. 


The new Meeting House, in School-street, will be 
dedicated, on Thursday next, as the second society of 
Universalists, in Boston. 


Earthquake.—On Sunday last, about twenty minutes 
before 12 o'clock, a smart shock of Barthquake was felt 
in this town. The vibration continued about one second, 
and was more or less sensibly felt throughout the place 
The shock was severely felt in the neighbouring towns, 
particularly at Cambridgeport, where the mecting-house 
was shook in so tremulous a mannecr, as to Cause an im- 
mediate clesertion of the whole congregation ; at Woburn, 
many of the walls were thrown down, and some houses 
represented as rocking like a cradle. 

Traeatrr.—On Monday Evening will be presented 
Sheridan’s Play in five acts, called Pizanno; after which 
the farce of Ailing no Murder. 
———————————— 

MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Mr. Daniel U. Whicney, merchant, to Miss 
Susan Thwing—Mr. Peter Gerard, of Charleston, 8. C. to 
Miss Margaret Lovering, of this town—Mr. Samuel Hear- 
sey, of Livermore, Me. to Miss Christeen Eastburn, of this 
town. 

Last evening, by the Rev. Mr. Winchell, Mr. Samuel 
Whitcomb Jr. of Cohasset, to Mrs. Mary S. Joy, of this 
town. 





DEATHS, 


in this tewn, Mr. Ebenezer White, jun. aged 46—Mr 
William Gardner, aged 26, late of Ware, N. H.—Jane, 
daughter of Capt. Joho Smith, aged 6—Capt. Jobn Dilla. 
way of Newburyport, aged 44—Mr. Preston Baker, of 
Yarmouth, N.S. aged 16—Miss Eliza H. daughter of Ze- 
bah Thayer, aged 13—William H. son of Jedediab Lin- 
coln, aged 17—Mrs. Sarah Penrow, aged 40 
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(ORIGINAL.) 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TO MORA. 


Tue smallest star that gems the heav’n, 
When fiercest clouds around are driv’n, 
A little space at length is giv’n, 

Shines brighter through the gloom: 
At night’s cold noon fair Luna’s rays, 
When slowly moving through the maze, 
Alternate darkness veils her face, 

A milder light assume. 


Though plaintive sadness should inspire 
Each thrill that moves thy magic lyre, 
And sorrow, in her dark attire, 

Should ev’ry note employ ; 
Far brighter thy mellifluous song, 
Which ‘gentle willows’ waft along, 
Than any num?crs which belong 

To heartless sounds of joy. 


Oh! say not that thy muse wants worth, 
Genius herself smil’d at thy birth, 
And feeling welcom’d thee to earth, 
An omen of her reign ; 
What though a ‘ rustic shrine’ she own, 
And ‘simplest shrubs’ adorn her throne, 
The richest gems that ever shone, 
Shine in thy muse’s train. 


Retreating to thy lov’d recess, 
Meek modesty, in chariest dress, 
Gives to thy verse her soft impress, 
And, with her roseate hue, 
A hue which she alone can trace, 
Which would a thousand faults efface, 
Imparts a gentler, lovlier grace, 
To charms she’d veil from view. 


The flow’rs that bloom in thy parterre, 
Fancy herself, with fondest care, 
Selected and engrafted there, 

And taught them to entwine : 
Nature, of ev’ry muse the queen, 
Delighted, view’d th’ enamel’d green, 
Shed her luxuriance o’er the scene, 

Here rais’d her noblest shrine. 
Then sensibility appears, 

She in thy grove her empire rears, 

And, sweetly smiling through her tears, 
Irradiates each line ; 

No change can e’er affect her reign, 

If rosy summer rule the plain, 

Or ‘sombre autumn’ influence gain, 

Still is.her pow’r divine. 

Oh! could I penetrate the bow’r, 
Where Mora’s soft, enrapt’ring pow’r 
Hallows each muse-devoted hour 

With sweetest harmony ; 

Dared I thy solitude invade, 
To share with thee the classic shade, 
To chase the gloom which grief has made, 

And wipe the tearful eye : 


But no; fortune the boon deny’d, 
By other hands thy eye be dry’d, 
Comforts by other hands supply’d, 
I must submissive bow ; 
To listen to the genial tone, 
And all its kindly influence own, 
Adore thy muse—thyself unknown, 
Is all fate will allow. 
Hf my poor verse one sigh represt, 
Or calm’d one throb within thy breast, 
Gave thee a momentary rest, 
Or sheck’d a rising tear, 
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Or caus’d a smile where sorrow reign’d, 
The point for which it strove is gain’d ; 
Its highest purpose is attain’d, 
Its utmost bound is here. Ww. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. Evirons, 


The judicious and admirable manner in which ‘A Friend 
to Women,’ in your last, replied to ‘ Zoilus,’ deserves the 
highest praise. It would be well for the cause of virtue, 
if its assailants met, on all occasions, with such able de- 
fenders. 1 have ventured the following parody on Moore’s 
celebrated song, believing that its spirit, whatever it may 
have lost of the beauty of the original, will insure it ex- 
clusion from the pen of criticism. It is undoubtedly 
more worthy of rational beings to appreciate justly the 
comforts of the present state, than to suffer disappoint- 
ment to cast every thing around us into the shade of a 
diseased imagination. Y’rs. The Poetical Morailist. 


Tus world has many blessings now, 
For man’s enjoyment given : 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 

Benignant shine, benignant flow— 
They fit the soul for heaven. 


Though false the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even, 
The glory of our works of love 
Will brighten in the world above, 
And cheer their native heaven. 
Though wand’ring through the changing way, 
By oft temptations driven ; 
To virtue’s flash, religion’s ray, 
We owe the gilding of our day— 
They lead us on—to heaven. 


—— + ao 
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SLANDER. 


Tell me, thou vile, malicious fiend, 

Thy origin or birth ? 

Tell me for what important end 
Thou sought a residence on earth ’ 
That thou art here full well 1 know, 

By sad experience taught ; 

For on this breast a wound of woe 

Thy pois’nous breath has wrought, 
Say, wast thou bred in gome dark cave, 

Where frightful demons dwell— 
Where lightnings gleam, and whirlwinds rave, 
In concert with their dismal yell ? 

Or hast thou left some desart drear, 

Where hungry tygers prow], 

To vanquish truth and virtue here, 

With thy malignant howl ? 

Then thy infernal arts are vain— 

While Justice bears her scale, 
Unerring Truth shall bold her reign, 
And thy weak pow’r shall not prevail ; 
For tho’ thy arrows pierce the breast 

On life’s tempestuous sea, 

Mercy will grant the suff’rer rest 

When time shall cease to be, 
Return, thou base intruder—fly, 

And seek thy native cell, 

Far from the reach of human eye, 
Where reptiles, fiends and furies dwell : 
Then shall the injured soul rejo.ce— 

His tears shall cease to flow ; 
Then shall nc more thy pois’nous voice 

Inflict a wound of woe. AUGUSTUS. 


AMUSEMENT. 


HATTON GARDEN. 








Loxpon, Jury 31—Yesterday William Moody, a tall, 
thin, emaciated, shabby looking man, about fifty years of 


age, with a black scratch wig, hind part foremost, was 
charged by Henry Horsey, a hacaney coachman, with de. 
frauding him of bis fare. The prisoner, when put to the 
bar, burst out in a fit of laughter, then looking about and 
rubbing his hands, he listened very composedly to the 
charge. Complainant stated that about 11 o’clock on 
Sunday night, the prisoner called his coach off the stand 
in Holborn, opposite the Hatton Garden, when he orde: ed 
complainant to drive to Vauxhall, Complainant told 
him that Vauxhall was not open on Sunday nights. The 
prisoner answered—‘ no matter, drive me there.’ Com. 
plainant mounted his box, and drove to the circus turn- 
pike gate; when finding the prisoner had no money to 
pay the toll, he consulted with the toll collector what was 
best to do, and he advised witness to proceed no further, 
but drive back to his yard, with which advice witness 
complied, and there gave charge of the prisoner, who was 
lodged in the watch-house, which he afterwards partly 
destroyed. 

Magistrate. Why, you must be as great a fuol as him 
What made you take such a man into your coach? The 
toll collector acted the wisest. .?ns. Your wership, it 
was between light and dark when he got into the coach, 
I could not tell what kind of person I had got, and I was 
afraid he would summons me for retusing him. Mag. 
Prisoner, what is your name? .2ne. The Hon. Mr. Moody 
Mag. What are you? ns. M. P. member of parliament. 
Mag. Where do you live? Ans. I keep the Woolpack 
Tavern in Jewin-street, and the Albion Tavern in Alder- 
gate-street, Mag. What business are you? .Jns. An en- 
graver. Mag. Coachman I am afraid you have got a bad 
customer; the prisoner is visibly deranged—discharge 


him. Prisoner. Ua! ha! ha! I will go and get another 
coach, and take my pleasure. Setting his old wig, he 
walked out laughing and taking snuff. . 





The Fellows of Baliol College, in Oxford, order- 
ed the gates to be shut on the fastday. Dr. Leigh, 
the master, said on the occasion— We are very 
strict in the observance of this day; we not only 
fast ourseives, but we make the gates fast also.’ 


Where will the creative genius of man stop? 
—A Chorley mechanic has invented a machine to 
thrash, winnow aad grind; it will alga churn, 
scrape potatoes, rock the cradle, and darn stock- 


ings !—He calls it the good house-wife. 


One had a very fine felt hat, and another young 
gallant, thinking to disgrace him, told him, * He 
scorned to keep company with such wool headed 
fellows.’ Sir, answered he, you disparage your 
own judgment ; for, whatever you think, my hat is 
as good a Beaver as ever was felt. 


EPIGRAM. 

One day when in preaching, a text spinning spark 

The whole length of his body reach’d over the clerk, 

And stretching his neck like a game cock in fightiiig, 

Inveigh’d against chousing, and cheating, and biting ; 

Mosey turn’d up his head, and said, ‘ Sir, while you’re 

preaching, ; 

* Amongst all other crimes you forget over-reaching. 
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